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Original Communications. 


BRUCE CASTLE. 


Bruce Castte was formerly the Manor 
House of the Bruses, and here it is be- 
lieved the Scottish monarchs, when they 
came to this country for the purpose of 
doing homage to the Crown of England, 
were accustomed to reside. It was in those 
days a. castellated mansion of great an- 
tiquity. It is, however, supposed to have 
been rebuilt by Sir William Compton in 
1514, and to have received a visit from 
Royal guests two years afterwards, as on 
Saturday after Ascension-day, in 1516, 
King Beary the Eighth met his sister, 
Margaret Queen of Scots, at “ Maister 
Compton’s house beside Totnam.” This 


* tape from a letter written by Thomas 


en, to George Earl of Salop, in 1516. 
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At a later period we find.it.the subj 
of a letter from the celebrated Sir Saline 
Cesar, addressed to Lady Compton. It 
runs thus— 


my brother Marten your ladyship’s most 
kinde and favourable letter, for which I 
roo you, and likewise Mr Sack- 
his good remembrance of mee. 
And touching your house, I am not to 
use it-for m , but I writ to your lady- 
ship for the keper of myne office,* that is, 
for the abode of the register of the office 
and his family during this time of sickness 
in London.t Wherein there shall be noe 
occasion of disturbing your * * * * or dis» 
ting him of that good which your 
Phi in Sea favourable expression had: 
intended towards him. 
PP gs house and every room therein 
a aioe will vouchsafe to 


I shall betered by his use 
a and such costes employed their as 
the present neede shall require. 


hambly ladyshi the 
praying your lyship for the 
Me wlan toe che hee under- 
your former letter touching my 
dwelling therein, and humb!: pa far er 
my father’s, mother’s, 
aud mine own, to good N. 
your ‘eweete ladyship, I humbly Beseech 
the ‘to enlengthe your lives with 
a*** a agg From Tottenham, 
this 6 of 
e 


6 nennttn, 1593, 
ba Conny of my letter tomy Lady Comp- 
ton touching her house.” 

Coming down to more modern times, 
Dr Robinson says— 

“ Bruce Castle was repaired and almost 
rebuilt in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, by Henry Lord Colerane ; 
at the time he removed the arms of Comp- 
ton from the old porch, and which he 
placed over the entrance of the inside, 
out of respect to that illustrious family. 
It is probable that the detached brick 
tower, which stands in the front of the 
house, was built by the Comptons in the 
time of Henry the Eighth. There was 
formerly a painting in the house (before 
its alteration by the Colerane family) over 
the chimney piece in one of the parlours, 
which exhibited two more such towers. 

“A very peculiar custom prevailed at 
Bruce Castle, the origin of which is not 
known at the present day. At the inter- 
ment of any of the family, the corpse was 
not suffered to be carried through the gate, 
but an opening was made in the wall 
nearest the church, through which the 
corpse and mourners passed into the 
churchyard. There are still the appear- 
ances of several apertures which have 





* Sir Julius Cassar was Judge of the Admiralty 
Court. 2 
# The Plagte. 





been bricked up, and among them is that 
through which passed the corpse of the 
late James Townsend, the last that was 


, carried from the Castle to the mausoleum 
“Sweete Madame,—I have received of 


of the Colerane family. This aperture has 
been recently opened, and a Gothic door is 
now fixed in the place.” 

This mansion is now the scene of Mr 
Arthur Hill’s meritorious exertions. A 
brief notice of the gratifying proceedings 
at the annual distribution of prizes ap- 

in the last number of ‘The Mirror.’ 

e praise bestowed on the establishment 
by the gentlemen who spoke on that occa- 
sion was not overstrained, as the system 
is conceived in a spirit of gentleness to 
those who have just entered life, which 
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, but of high moral con- 
duct, taking the term in its widest sense, 
so as to include all those qualities which 
constitute high and energetic character, 
based on sound religious feeling, and which 
alone can secure success in the great career 
of life.” 

A plan may be well formed but indiffer- 
ently executed. Mr Hill has been able 
successfully to carry out his views, and 
the noblest success that can crown the 
labours of a conscientious and anxious 

has been his, as evinced from 
the triumphs his pupils have won, almost 
without an effort, and sometimes even be- 
fore they had reached manhood. The 
victories of war command more admira- 
tion, but can hardly be more valued by 
reflecting civilized man. 





The A ha.—The Apocry hal books 
are rocelvell es canonical by the Greek and 
Latin churches, and as semi-canonica] 
large bodies of the Continental Protestants. 
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admire, from the resemblance which they 
so frequently present to many of the ob- 
jects around us. 

Through the great improvements which 
the practitioners of the latter art have 
lately made, and from the variety and 
number of their pleasing and interesting 
works, they seem to have infused such a 
general taste for drawing into the minds of 
the rising generation as has induced thou- 
sands of all ranks of society to decide on 
following in their paths, some as imita- 
tors: of our great and living artists, but 
more, we trust, as copyists from that foun- 
tain—Nature—which has, and will con- 
tinue to supply subjects worthy the atten- 
tion of true artists in every age and of 
every clime. 

It is pleasing for us te be able to refer 
our readers generally to the taste evinced 
even by the multitude, with regard to pic- 
torial representations, and to meet the 
great demand for such, Scarcely a month 
now passes without witnessing a fresh 
issue of a variety of illustrated standard 
works or periodicals. 

We shall, first, Point out the advantages 
to be derived by acquiring a correct know- 
ledge of drawing. Secondly, Explain the 
utility of each of the known methods. 
Thirdly, Give instructions for 


the practice of perspective, and of sketch- 


ing..scenes from nature; and fourthly, 
State the probable results to be looked for 
from a pA commen knowledge of the 


this will probably show the advantages to 
be derived by acquiring a correct know- 
ledge of drawing ; but as it is impossible 
fully to-explain, unless the reader has some 
of i prec Pe <n 
lo it will us, secondly, To e 
Saline of the known methods. Doi 
this, we must own that we are indebted to 
an ingenious pamphlet lately published, en- 
titled ‘Projection and Artistic Drawing, 


teurs, Artists, Surveyors, Architects, and 
Civil and Military Engineers, to acquire 
the practice of all the known systems of 
executing the representations of objects.’ 

Some of our youthful readers may be 
inclined to inquire, Can more than one 
method be employed in drawing the repre- 
sentation of any single object? Reply we 
must, and that too in the affirmative. 
There are five different methods by which 
any number of representations of any sin- 
gle inanimate object may be executed, 
whilst there is but one method by which 
the representations of animate objects can 
be skilfully performed, ¢ 

With regard to inanimate objects, there 
is, lat, the orthographic; 2nd, the isome- 
tric; 3rd, the military; 4th, the perspec- 
tive; and 5th, the artistic methods; any or 
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all of which may be employed in depicting 
such representations as will convey to the 
minds of others some peculiar information 
which all other signs will fail to do. In 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th ms, the re- 
presentations are execu! according to 
some predetermined law ; and in the 5th, 
by an acquired habit: as such, the greater 
number of persons may be taught the first 
four systems with ease; whereas the latter 
branch of this art will in general be more 
easily acquired by those desirous of de- 
picting such scenes as they feel pleasure in 
viewing, and of those characters which 
they delight to gaze on. Hence it is, that 
the latter branch of this art is the only 
one which can be effectively employed, in 
conveying to others correct representations 
of the appearances presented under certain 
circumstances, of all animate beings. 

Having generally explained the utility 
of the various systems of drawing, we pro- 
ceed to describe more in detail the advan- 
tages of each peculiar system. 

First: It is by the orthographic repre- 
sentations of objects, that we can most 
readily communicate a knowledge of their 
forms and proportions ; as an example we 
refer the reader to the accompanying 
woodcuts. 


PLANS, 


ORTHOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS. 
ELEVATIONS. 
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Let the lower row of figures (1’), repre- 
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sent the Plans of seven objects; and the 
upper row of figures (1), the Elevations 
of the same objects. By means of these 
plans and elevations, any person who has 
the least knowledge of the principles of 
this’ branch of art will be enabled, by com- 
paring the upper and lower figures in 
each row, to determine the forms of the 
objects which they are intended to repre- 
sent. We say the forms of the objects, 
for it must be understood, that we might 
prepare various materials, such as wood, 
clay, stone, metal, &c., so as to have the 
same form. 

It is requisite to compare the elevations 
and plans of all proposed objects before 
these forms can be determined; for an ex- 
ample we request the reader’s attention to 
the 3rd, 6th, and 7th figures of the plans 
(1’), when they will perceive that they 
each consist of a circle; and on comparing 
these with the corresponding figures of 
the elevation (1), they will find the third 
a rectangle; the 6th a triangle, and the 
7th a circle. This comparison will be 
sufficient to induce the reader to ponder 
and reflect on the variety of figures com- 
bined as plans and elevations of the same 
objects: and they will further be anxious 
to inquire, By what principle it is, that 
the elevations vary in some _ instances 
from the plans? The simple answer must 
be, that they are the plans and elevations 
of three objects, contained under various 
forms; for the 3rd are the representations 
of an object under the form of a cylinder; 
the 6th of an object under the form of a 
cone; and the 7th of an object under the 
form of a sphere. 

With regard to the 1st, 2nd, 4th, and 
5th, these represent objects, under the 
forms of a cube, triangular prism, wedge, 
and square pyramid. 

After having carefully compared these 
plans and elevations with any objects 
under corresponding forms, the reader will 
be prepared to inquire, By what rule have 
such plans and elevations been deter- 
mined? That would lead us to remark, 
that it is merely our intention in this 
and following articles, to explain and illus- 
trate the utility of the various methods 
of drawing; and afterwards to give refer- 
ence to such simple works as are denoted 
in explaining the principles of each pecu- 
liar branch. 

In the practice of the Orthographic 
system of drawing, it is requisite in all 
cases to execute one or more elevations, 
with one or more plans of every object, 
before their forms can be determined: 
and it is with pleasure that we now in- 
form the reader, that by means of this 
branch of art, our surveyors, architects, 
and civil and military engineers, are en- 
abled to draw such designs, by which 
they direct the numerous classes of arti- 




















zans to execute their iar parts, whilst 
engaged in making alterafions or in con- 
structing new elevations. This system of 
drawing serves as a medium whereby we 
can alone explain and illustrate the prin- 
ciples and practice of other systems; it 
is on this account that all who are de- 
sirous of g in the practice of 
isametric, military, and perspective pro- 
jection, should devote some time in study- 
ing this, the key to three remaining 
systems, the utility of which we shall 
fully explain in another article. R. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
LECTURE ON THE GREEKS. 

Tr “the proper study of mankind be man,” 
that study must be largely advanced by 
the intelligent labours of this society. On 
Friday there was a very full attendance, 
when a paper, ‘On the Character and 
Habits of the Greeks,’ by Mr St John, 
was read by Dr King. It furnished a 
variety of interesting facts, which supplied 
matter for some animated and learned 
speeches. A number of skulls were on the 
table, the examination of which went to 
prove that the Greeks were a mixed race. 
One gentleman, however, stated that at 
Candia, where he had been, he had seen 
multitudes of skulls, so many, that he 
might have carried away waggon loads of 
them, and these presented a great uni- 
formity of character, and were for the 
most part very finely developed. The 
occasion of so many relics of mortality 
being exposed was this: —The Turks, 
when victorious over the Greeks, had as- 
sailed every churchyard, and caused the 
remains of the departed to be scattered in 
every direction. They were led to do this, 
having learned that the Greeks were in 
the habit of burying articles of value with 
their dead. The speaker had had some 
trouble in getting off a bag full of skulls, 
as the boatman was afraid of them, and 
was with some difficulty prevailed upon 
to allow them to be embarked in his boat. 

It was shown by Mr St John that lon- 
gevity was very common among the ancient 
Greeks. Plato, and many of the sages 
and sophists, attained great ages, ranging 
from 80 to 108. Socrates lived to be 70 
years of age, and was likely to have 
reached 100 had he been permitted to live, 
for at the time of his death, he was as 
active as a man of 30. The females of 
Greece commonly marry very early, fre- 
quently when not more than 11 years of 
age. Inquiries were made as to the degree 
of maturity they reached at that period of 
life, the answer to which was, “They 
were in every respect children in mind as 
well as in body.” 

Other subjects were incidentally touched 
upon. One speaker had been in South 
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America, where he stated the men 


i with amazement ; 
that sufficient ?”—“ No,” replied the other. 
“T can eat a great deal more than that.” 





MR MACREADY AND THE STAGE. 
Mucu lexity has been created .by Mr 
Macready’s farewell address on closing the 
season, and withdrawing from the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre. He says— 

“Tt has been currently reported, and 
generally believed, that the want of en- 


causes of my I beg to contra- 
dict the assertion. a reference tomy 
accounts of Covent Garden and 


Lane Theatres, I find that, even in this year 
of un: ted depression and increased 
taxation, the average of our nightly receipts 
is only a trifle below that of my last Covent 
Garden season, which, with profit to the 
management, paid 7,000/. rent to the pro- 
prietors ; and that it exceeds the average 
of my first Covent Garden season, which 
paid a rent of more than 5,500/. If not-at 
present amounting to a remunerating re- 
turn, such a result at such a time may, in 
my opinion, be confidently taken as an 
earnest of future and permanent success. 
It certainly has not discouraged me.” 

“ Why withdraw, then?” is a question 
which it is natural to ask. We find no 
answer to it in the description given of the 
deplorable state of the theatre when Je 
first took it. Mr Macready tells us— 

“I found it—I may, without exaggera- 
tion, say, a poor and scanty collection of 
lumber. The entire female wardrobe would 
have been dearly valued at 40/. Not one 
scene fit to be placed on the stage, not 
even a rope in the whole building to work 
a scene!” 

If this beggarly state of things is cured, 
and there is no want of encouragement on 
the part of the public, why should Mr 
Macready retire? If he find it necessary 
to do so, why are others expected to suc- 
ceed ? Mr Macready’s meaning obviously 
is, that, after what-he has done, he is afraid 
to risk more, t he has a strong 
opinion that further advances would even- 
tually lead to a satisfactory result. We 
ooh secennes nies mind long har- 

y anxiety, pr to a prospect of 
future triumph, the solace of immediate 
repose. It gives us no surprise that such 
should be his feeling, and such his decision. 











LAST MOMENTS OF REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS.—No. IV. 
THE CELEBRATED DR DODD. 


Some particulars connected with the me- 
lancholy exit from life of the unfortunate 
divine whose name appears above, have 
been communicated to us, which we believe 
have never appeared in print, at least in 
connexion, and which we think will be 
re Op Set 
Dr Dodd was in his day extremely 
popular. He was the rage among the vo- 
taries of fashion. The patronage of the 
great was his ruin. He coveted to imi- 
tate what he was permitted to behold. 
The consequence was, he fell into diffi- 
‘culties, from which he attempted to extri- 
cate himself by seeking to prevail on the 
lady of the Lord Chancellor to give him 
advancement. This attempt failed, and 
threw discredit on the Doctor. His em- 
barrassments continuing to increase, he 
committed that crime which law so se- 
; and for which 


It is remarkable that he appeared on the 
same spot where another erring minister, 
hardly less unhappy, Dr Dillon, before his 
misfortunes, officiated. The late Mr Taylor 
gives the following account of the Doctor 
in the pulpit :— 

“I once heard the unfortunate Doctor 
preach at the Magdalen hospital. Pre- 
suming upon his importance, he did not 
arrive till the service was over, and a cler- 
gyman had entered the pulpit and com- 
menced the sermon. The clergyman, how- 
ever, resigned his situation as soon as the 
Doctor appeared. His discourse was deli- 
vered with energy, but with something 
theatrical in his action and poetical in his 
language. Among other of a 
lofty description, I remember he said, that 
* The man whose life is conducted according 
to the principles of the Christian religion 
will have the satisfaction of an approving 
conscience, and the glory of an admiring 
God.’ Dodd published a volume of poems, 
some of which are in Dodsley’s collection. 
His sermons have a tincture of poetry in 
the language. I heard him a second time 
in Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico, and his dis- 
course made the same impression.” 

Of his apprehension he says— 

“Dr Dodd, on the day when he was 
taken into custody, had’ engaged to dine 
with the late Chevalier Ruspini, in Pall- 
mall. He had arrived some time before 
the hour inted, and soon after two 
persons and inquired for him, and 
when he went to them he was informed 
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said he had just left the city, and informed 
the company that Dr had been com- 


when first taken he made very light of the 
‘business. Even after the matter had as- 
sumed a most serious shape his spirits 
were singularly buoyant. The same wri- 
ter says— 
“Mr Woodfall told me, that after Dr 
Dodd had been tried and convicted, but 
not ordered for execution, ‘he sent to re- 
quest Mr Weodfall would visit him in 
Newgate. Mr Woodfall, who was always 
ready at the call of distress, naturally sup- 
the Doctor wished to consult Him on 
is situation, or to desire that he would 
insert some article in his favour in the 
‘Morning Chronicle.’ here gree 
of confinement, Mr Woodfall began: to 
condole with him on his unfortunate situ- 
ation. ‘The Doctor immediately inter- 
rupted him, and said that he wished to see 
him on quite a different subject. He then 
told Mr Woodfall, that, knowing his judg- 
ment on dramatic matters, he was anxious 
to have his opinion of a comedy which he 
had written, and if he approved of it, to 
request his interest with the managers to 
bring it on the stage. Mr Woodfall was 
not only surprised, but shocked to find the 
Doctor so insensible to his situation, and 
the more so, because, whenever he at- 
tempted to offer consolation, the Doctor 
as often said, ‘Oh, they will not me!’ 
while, to aggravate Mr Woodfall’s feelings, 
he had been informed by Mr Akerman, 
the keeper of Newgate, before his inter- 
view with the Doctor, that the order for 
his execution had actually reached the 
riso 


mn.” 

Great efforts were made to obtain his 
pardon, or a commutation of his punish- 
ment. The public mind was greatly 
moved in his favour. ‘While his fate was 
still undecided the following lines appeared 
in the ‘London Chronicle’ of the 25th of 
February, oe They were written by 
ea and, it will be seen, acknowledged 

uch kindness to have been extended to 
him, even in his then melancholy circum- 
stances :— 
“WRITTEN BY AM UNHAPPY PRISONER. 

















and t.a. fee, 
FS) to, direct,.and set me free, 
Nay, from the men I falsely deem’ foes, 
“The ready offer of all service 
While Gratitude, in guise unknown, draws nigh, 
Says, ‘I was kind,’ and tenders her 
Above the rest, my keepers, used to grief, 
en 
ee they revere, 
And make.it-even tranquil to be here ! 
Great God of amidst such woes, 
fem tg WS, 


An care alone? 
Yes, Lord, I trust: ‘O, may thy will be done!’ 
‘* Wood street Compter, February 16.” 


While still he continued to.move in the 


shortly after his execution the following 
remarkable anecdote ap — 
who had visited Dr Dodd 


assuring his audience that it was commu- 
nicated to him by the unfortunate divine 
ee ede 

- w da i appre- 
hending of the Doctor, he, by mere acci- 
dent, went into a church. The minister 
soon after gave out the following as his 
text, from Deuteronomy xxviii, 66,67 :— 


* And thy life shall hang in doubt before i 


thee, and thou shalt fear day and night, 
and _ shall have none assurance of thy life. 

“* Inthe morning thou shalt say, would to 
God it -were even ; and at even thou shalt 
say, would to God it were morning, for the 
fear of thine heart wherewith thou shalt 
fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which 
thou shalt see.’ Dr Dodd declared he was 
so struck atthe time that he expected he 
should soon be in.custody.” 

A point of law had been reserved for the 
consideration of the Judges. The « London 
Chronicle ’ of May the 15th, 1777, thus re- 
ports the scene which occurred when their 
‘ecisi : 
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he left Newgate on the fatal day, he took 

leave of Mr Akerman, with a profession of 
gratitude for the many favours 


the utmost, 
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fleshy: heart repine at death, my. sufferings 
are nothing in compariscx to Him:whom I 
believe suffered for the sins of man, whom 
I believe suffered for us all, and in Him I 
rest my salvation.’” 

Taylor saw the procession as it advanced 
to the scene of expiation. He says of the 
appearance and demeanor of the sufferer : 
“it was lamentable to wees the differ- 
ence between his former it in the 
streets and his appearance in the coach the 
last time I saw him, when he was going to 
suffer the sentence of the law. In the 
street, he walked with his head erect and 
with a lofty gait, like a man conscious of 
his own importance, and perhaps of the 
dignity of his sacred calling. In the coach 
he had sunk down with his head to the 
side, his face pale, while his features seemed 
to be expanded : his eyes were closed, and 
he appeared a wretched spectacle of despair. 
The crowd of people in. Holborn, where I 
saw him pass, was immense, and a deep sense 
of pity seemed to be the universal feeling. 
I was young and adventurous, or I should 
not have trusted myself in so vast a mul- 
titude ; sympathy had repressed every 
tender:cy towards disorder, even in so 
varied and numerous a mass of people.” 

The subjoined account of the last awful 
proceedings appeared in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ of June 28, 1777 :— 

“ Yesterday were executed at Tyburn, 
William Dodd, LL.D., convicted of forgery, 
and Joseph Harris for highway robbery. 
At nine o’clock in the morning Mr Sheriff 
Thomas, attended by the Under-Sheriff, 
the City Marshal, and a number of peace 
officers, arrived at Newgate, and soon after 
the unfortunate divine and‘ the other 
wretched convict appeared at the gate; 
the former was put into a mourning coach 
which was provided by his friends for the 
melancholy occasion, and the latter was 
conveyed in a cart. There were three 
clergymen went in a coach with Dr Dodd ; 
and Harris's father attended him. About 
half-past ten o’clock they arrived at the 
fatal tree, and the reverend convict as- 
cended the cart, which was drawn under 
the gallows; and after conversing and 
praying for some time with the clergymen, 
he took an affectionate leave of them, and 
was, with his fellow sufferer, launched 
into eternity. 

“Dr Dodd’s body was conveyed from 
Tyburn immediately after the execution 
was over, to an undertaker’s in Goodge 
street, where it now remains. 

“ Nothing can have been more humane 
and noble than the conduct of Mr Aker- 
man to his late prisoner, Dr Dodd, during 
the whole time of his confinement in New- 
gate. The unhappy man was never once 
ironed; he had a spacious room allotted to 
him, and was treated rather as a lodger 
than a prisoner. The Doctor spoke of 
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Mr Akerman’s kindness to all who visited 
him, in a strain of exalted gratitude.” 

On his way to Tyburn, the same papcr 
states, “As the coach in which the un- 
fortunate divine was, ap hed the end 
of Plumtree street, street, St Giles’s, 
leading to Great genes street, the un- 
happy passenger appeared greatly dis- 
tressed, but presently recovered his com- 


“ Soon after the unfortunate Dr Dodd got 
into the coach at Newgate, he looked out 
on the multitude, saying, ‘God bless yc. 
all,’ which words were uttered with so 
moving and unaffected an emphasis as to 
draw tears, apparently, from eyes unused 
to weep ; men, women, and children, of all 
ranks, were observed to weep.” 

The ‘Morning Post’ of the same date 
gives the following more detailed par- 
ticulars: 

“ After spending some hours in acts of 
devotion, and receiving the holy sacrament 
at the hands of the ordinary in Newgate, 
about half an hour after nine the Doctor 
got into a mourning coach prepared for his 
reception, attended by his friend the Rev. 
Mr Dobie, of the Magdalen, and the Rev. Mr 
Vilette, the ordinary, and a sheriff’s officer, 
in the same coach; Mr Sheriff Thomas in 
his own coach, the two under-sheriffs, 
city marshals, and an incredible number 
of inferior peace officers. About half an 
hour after ten the sad procession arrived 
at the fatal tree, when the cart, covered 
with black baize, in which Harris rode, 
was drawn under the gallows, and the 
executioner put the halter round his neck, 
which being done, he made a signal for the 
coach to be-drawn up, which, during the 
above-mentioned ceremony, had waited 
near the turnpike. The divine now quitting 
the coach, ascended the cart with his arms 
tied, dressed-in a full suit of black anda 
full-bottomed wig, over which he wore a 
flapped hat. Here he joined his two 
spiritual-friends for some time in the most 
fervent devotion; after which he took his 
unhappy brother convict, Joseph Harris, 
by the hand, and exhorted him to rely on 
the merits of his Redeemer, who suffered 
for all mankind, for support in this hour 
of trial and extreme a‘iversity. Here 
again they all joined in prayers selected 
for the mo occasion, after which Dr 
Dodd took a paper from his pocket and 
gave it to the ordinary, desiring it might 
be read to the people, or published in the 
public prints as his last words; but the 
latter being deemed the most prudent 
method, it was not read. Having taken 
an affectionate leave of the two clergymen 
and his brother malefactor, he drew a 
nightcap from his pocket, which he en- 
deavoured to put on his head, but the cap 
being rather-too small, he was obliged to 
have the- assistance of the executioner. 


















When this was done-he pulled it over his 
eyes, and the cart being instantly drawn 
from under them, they were launched into 
eternity. 

“The behaviour of the divine, in his last 
moments, was penitent, manly, and re- 
signed ; the populace seemed ey 
affected at his fate, and even Jack Ketc! 
himself shed tears. 

“ When the hangman had every- 
thing for the last stage of the melancholy 
business at Tyburn, he whispered the un- 
fortunate divine ‘that he was going to 


same time to do his a, 

A correspondent of the ‘Public Ledger’ 
of the same date gives a remarkable ac- 
count of the performance of an old ‘cere- 
mony in the course of the progress to 
Tyburn, which has of late years been 
wholly discontinued. “When,” says he, 
“ the cart stopped at St Sepulchre’s church, 
Harris fainted away, and the executioner 
called to some persons at an opposite house 
to‘send some water, which they did, and 
Harris drank some of it ; the bellman then 
did his office, but Harris was not capable 
of attending to the solemn invocation ;. the 
cart went forward, and the coach took its 
stand. When the bellman came to the 
conclusion, ‘Lord have mercy upon you. 
Christ have mercy upon you. Lord have 
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plied, ‘ God bless you.’ 
“Whilst Dr Dodd was placing the cap’ 
over his eyes niu oth requested: 
that his legs might not be pulled, which is 
malefactors 


who ‘subsequently suffered at the same 
place, was present at Dr Dodd’s execution. 
mentions the circumstance in one of his 


taking off the sufferer’s wig. “Every 

inea,” says Hackman, “in my pocket, 
would I have given that the unhappy man 
should not have worn a wig, or that, wear- 
ing one, the cap should have been suf- 
ficiently large to go over it.” 








Arms. Ar. a cross, potence, sa., within a bordure, ar., charged be eight escallops, of the 


field. Crest. A dexter arm, embowered in armour, Per. 

clacton ape a a . wreath fae, — ho! aaa in the gauntlet 
1ilt and pomme'! ‘upporters. Two eagles, ppr. lared, or, pendant th 
escutcheon, ar., charged with a cross, as in the Soman Motto. “ Ultra | Ls 


further.” 


THE NOBLE 
HOUSE OF LYNDHURST. 
Tue commanding influence of talent and 
extraordinary power of application to 
business, have placed the wearer of this 
title among the Peers of England. John 
Singleton Copley, P.C., F.R.S. and 
D.C.L., is son’ of John Singleton Copley, 
Esq., R.A. He was an eminent artist. 


His fine picture of the ‘Death of the h 


great Lord Chatham,’ in that high as- 
sembly-over which his som was destined 
more than once to preside, gave-him 


th an escallop, or, en- 
dagger, sp 
pergere.” “To proceed 


no common fame. The younger Cop- 
ley, as a lawyer, gained a high reputa- 
tion. He spoke with great eloquence and 
effect in defence of Watson and others, 
who were tried for treason in 1817. A 
few months afterwards he was called upon 
to gow Jeremiah Brandreth, ali 

“ The Nottingham Captain,” and his asso- 
ciates, for the same crime. In both cases 
and their com were pr 
Brandreth, Ludlow, and their unfortunate 
fo'lowera, were found guilty,‘and three: of 
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the culprite were ‘and beheaded ‘in eee hein adnan sim, : 
the town rose nag ta subsequently be- and sickness grow on age, 
came Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, When, 80 active once, and gay, 
and Master of the Rolls. In 1627, on the ee oe 5 es, 
retirement of Lotd Eldon, he was raised ait pepe exe grocd its 

to the woolsack, and to the v ‘and faltering voice and viesge 
pated bearing date April 27, 1827. Have tos changed the man 
1830 his lordship resigned the great seal, Then, love, by the fond wife possessed, 
Turon of the Hechoser, ‘The effect Delights amidaoualy 40 ph 

n of ti . ~ y to ply, 
talen im Hite striking. ie Cons omen fe 
its was not a , mourner for 

court was crowded with suitors, while the And fondl ae 
other jndges were com ively deserted. Barpecnes tat of youth's bright morn; 
This situation he gave up in 1834, to Fes 
become Lord Chancellor a second pre wDigie witch ‘mariced ‘fb's 
The administration ef Sir Robert Peel not more sublime ; 
being soon at an-end, he the — This love, from heaven derived its birth, 
woolsack, but returned to it when the ‘Confesses no alloy of earth ; 
Right Honourable Baronet was recalled to it lifts the sufferer from his woe, 
power, and at present continues Lord High Above the care of below, 
Chancellor of England. His lordship was § And points to brighter scenes above : 
born May 2ist, eaeninaatiaie 1819, And this is woman’s final love! L. 
Sarah Geray, daughter Charles Bruns- 
den, Esq., and widow of Lieut.-Colonel Heience. 
Charles Thomas, of the 1st Foot Guards, sities 


who fell at Waterloo. Shedied January 15, 

1834, He was again married August 5th, 

1837, to Georgiana, daughter of Lewis 

Goldsmith, Esq. His lordship had three 

daughters by his frat, and one by his second 
ly. 





THREE STAGES OF WOMAN’S LOVE. 
(For the Mirror.) 

THERE is a love in early life 
Which shuns parade and worldly strife, 
And seeks, contemned the princely dome, 
In humble cot, happy home. 
More us than the of kings, 
The Aes ona the pearl MN 
And all the glory of the 
In livi i 
The rose’s bloom it yields to 
And lends its fragrance with its hue; 3 
The ere | smile, the balmy kiss, 
With looks of fondness, = ie of bliss, 
Feelings that scarce know 





leaven, 
and’ heaven, 


Such, such “ssc «joe 
There is a love of elder growth, 
, Less dazzling than the love of youth, 
Where pm looks and anxious care 
Which’ the husband’s toil to share ; 


read.a note, of some points in 
his paper, ‘On the various Subdivisions of 
the Cretaceous Series.’—‘Obeervations on 


Part.of the Section of the Lower Greensand 
at Atherfield, in the Isle of Wight,’ by Dr 
Felton.—The object of this paper was to 
show that the beds referred by Mr Austen 
to the Neocomien, are the lowest beds of 
the lower greensand, and that their equi- 
valent. exists ‘at Atherfield, in the Isle of 
Wight, where the junction of the green- 
sand and Wealden had formerly been con- 
cealed when Dr Felton published his 
account of the sub-cretaceous formations, 
but was now exposed, showing the unex- 
amined space to be under three feet,— 
much less than was supposed ; and that 
the stratum occupying that space is of the 
character, and contains 
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refuge upon these shores, I was very curious 
in examining the toilette of my pretty host- 
esses, some parts of which struck me as being 
very elegant. The mistress of the house wore 
a kaftan of n cloth lined with crimson 
and edged with gold twist, so fashioned as to 
display the sleeves and bosom of her 
w 


drawers nor stockings were worn by her; and 
her pretty little bare feet were sli into 
pas morocco slippers edged th gold 
twist, and having heels as highas those which 
rendered our great grandmothers si grande- 
ment ridicules. Her coiffure was the most 
complicated of her dress, being com- 
of two handkerchiefs, one crimson, the 
other yellow, put on not exactly like a tur- 
ban, nor even like a fillet, but something be- 
tween the two; and descending so low upon 
the forehead as merely to show a little of the 
ted hair, which was disposed in shining 
Braids close to the a ee This head- 
dress was enriched with velvet ornaments, 
embroidered in foil and gold, like those 
affixed to her corsage. The dresses of the 
other women of the family only differed in 
colour from the one I have described, with 
the exception of the younger sister of our 
hostess; who, ye | wore her 
head uncovered, and her hair parted down 
the middle and hanging over her shoulders, 
braided into twenty or thirty small tresses. 
But the personal beauty of these fair Jew- 
esses appeared to us much more admirable 
than their costume; and, veg ted say, it 
is a description of beauty quite distinct from 
the Jewish type. Nahon’s wife has fine dark 
hazel.eyes, with a a of the clearest 
red and white, and neither the full lips nor 
peculiar nostrils of her people, but something 
of what the Italians so expressively term 
simpatia in her blooming face; but her less 
brilliant-looking sister, with her fairer cheeks, 
soft blue eyes, dark eyelashes, and light 
brown hair, attracted the gentlemen’s admi- 
ration in a superior degree.” 





Orion. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. 
By R. H: Horne. Price One Farthing. 
‘We are not in the secret of the author, 
and do not know what object he has in 
view by offering an epic poem, in three 
eantos, or books, for a farthing. Profit is 
out of the question, as whatever the excel- 
lences or demerits of the writer, he cannot 
sell 140 small octavo pages at such a price 
without -loss. For fame, we think the 
speculation not a very good one. Remem- 
bering that what is offered too freely, is ge- 
nerally under valued, it is our opinion even 
its low price will not ensure it many ad- 
miring readers. If we are not particularly 
struck with its beauties, glancing at it 
hastily, #3 we have done, it is but fair to 
say its defects are not greater than those 
of many performances whose authors have 
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seemed to think the mantle of Milton had 
fallen on them. One passage, as a speci- 
men, we transcribe for the reader to medi- 
tate upon, and solve as he may this literary 
or book-selling or book-sacrifcing enigma. 
The scene between Aineas and his mother 
in the ‘Mneid,’ the author seems to have 
had in his mind while writing it:— 

“¢ Goddess!’ the Giant answered, ‘I am 


From the great Trident-bearer, who sustains 
And rocks the floating earth, and from the 


use to speak, 

Save to my kindred giants, who in caves 

Amid yon forest dwell, beyond the rocks, 

Or to my Cyclop friends; nor know I what 
wo 


Best suit a Goddess’ ear. I and the winds 
Do better hold our colloquies, when shadows, 
After long hunting, vanish from my sight 
Into some field of gloom. I am called Orion,— 
And for the sports I have so often m 

*T was for my own I did it, but without 

A thonght of whose the Nymphs, or least 


esign 
Of evil. Wherefore, Artemis, pardon me ; 
Or if again thou’dst bend thy bow, first let 


me 

To great Poseidon offer up a prayer, 

That his divine waves with absorbing arms 
May take my body rather than dull earth.’” 


LYING-IN HOSPITAL IN AUSTRIA. 
A RECENTLY published work on Austria 
describes the lying-in hospital there 
established. The poor are admitted gra- 
tis—the rich on paying certain stipulated 
sums, according to the accommodation 
they require. There are three grades for 
the use of young ladies. No strangers are 
admitted on any pretext, so that this re- 
treat is most desirable for those who covet 
secrecy. It is added, “besides this, the 
localities of this part are so arranged as to 
secure those residing therein from the gaze 
of the curious. The principle of secrecy 
is imposed as one of the strictest duties on 
all those in any way engaged in the in- 
stitution. Should a female desert her 
family and take shelter here, the vigilance 
of the police or the inquiries of her friends 
may trace her to the door of the Gebiéran- 
stalt, but no farther. Here the executive 
enters not ; such is the law, that not only 
is a father or a husband denied an en- 
trance, but he cannot, as has been already 
observed, receive from the records of the 
hospital, or any one connected therewith, 
any testimony of her reception or delivery. 
Indeed, in many instances, and in almost 
all the cases occurring among the first or 
highest class, such evidence could not pos- 
sibly be obtained, as a female may enter, 
accomplish her delivery, and depart. from 
the hospital without her name _ being 
known or even her face seen by the phy- 
sician or any of the attendants! The en- 















trance into the ying wards is not the 
pooh nilog into the geen general ae 
ital, but by a private wa: 

Tall cul-de-sac; and as it A forbidtien to 

have any bm etd pew into this mse, 

Lenard + proaching t' Nake Reon! pve ne 
are fia observation. At the. end of 

this 7 coda there is one small door, with 

a bell attached to it, a porter remains at 

the entrance day and night, and conducts 


the persons requiring admission to what-. 
ever apartment or division they require or and 


their means afford. Persons are allowed 
to appear masked, veiled, or otherwise 
disguised—they may enter at any time 
previous to their delivery, and remain as 
long as they wish ; they may carry their 
infants away with "them or send them to 


the foundling-hospital through the medical i 


attendant. The name and address of per- 


sons admitted into this division are not i 


required, but each female must write her 
name and residence upon a billet, which 
she seals, and on the back of which the 
physician inscribes the number of the 
room and bed she occupies. This ticket is 
theii placed in a small locked-up cabinet 
beside her bed, and at her departure it is 
returned to her unopened ; its object being, 
that in case of her death, the institution 
may inform her friends, or be able to pro- 
duce this testimony of her decease on the 
demand of her relations or the police.” 

An establishment like this, “we calcu- 
late,” as brother Jonathan would say, 
might be found by some people vastly con- 
venient in London. 


ENGLISH LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. 

LLapy BLEssinGTon is the widow of an earl, 
with an allowance of 4,000/. a year, and, 
though she ‘receives no ladies, she is visited 
by acircle of men of rank and political 
eminence, who would, probably, know lit- 
tle of her as simply the authoress of the 
works that bear her name. Lady Stepney 
and Lady Charlotte Bury are also women 
of rank, and the former gives very fine 
parties, ‘that certainly would not be drawn 
together by her mere literary fame over a 
cup of tea at the east end. Mr Bulwer 
comes of a very aristocratic family, is a 
member of parliament, and” has 1,200l. a 
year for his private fortune, besides being 
an elegant of the first water. D'Israeli has 
married a very rich and very fashionable 
widow, and, in his beautiful mansion in 
Park lane, cares very little for any conse- 
quence given to him as the author of 
‘Vivian Grey.’ Lady vere 
tion is rather damaged than be’ by 
her weak-tea scribblings ; and the Hon. 
John Wilson Croker is a political whip 

in, and inherits some of the tainted gol of 
his friend, the dissolute’ Marquis of Hert- 
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frequently guests at the tables of the 
nobility and aristocratic gentry of England. 
But, at these same tables, Mrs Moore, 
Mrs Wordsworth, Mrs Proctor, Mrs Hood, 
and Mrs Ainsworth are never seen and 
seldom asked ‘for or thought of. The 
author and his wife are not one in the code 
of fashion ; but this humiliating distinc- 
tion, . which at the first blast seems, as 
Dogberry says, “very tolerable and not to 
be endured,” is, upon reflection, so much & 
convenience to authors, that it is doubtful 
whether the habit of inviting them singly 
did not grow from their own suggestion 
and practic.—Brother Jonathan, edited by 
N. P. Willis. 


BAD EFFECTS OF GOOD LIVING. 

Sir John Smythe when in the Tower, 
having greatly offended Lord Burghley, 
wrote a very penitential letter. In this 
the evil effects of good living are strikingly 
pictured, as they are said to have been fe 
by a man accustomed to simple fare. 

“ My use and custome of dyett of many 
yeares well knowne to manye of good 
(that are acquainted with the same) 
beene, eyther not to suppe but with bread, 
or with bread and reysins, or with bread ‘and 
pes e alone, or ellse at the most with two 


en or potched eggs, and ee to avoyde 


the great dyness and 

that I have boon these aun amie visited 
withall the night and day r 7 that I have 
broken my dyett b: eae any little quan- 
ha of fiesh or pase ich after my com- 


the moneth, ta the 


was at Tatky: I, cin he Pao 
Seymor and I had 

the ise age SoS Dende di invite MY Bey 
mor and m to suppe with 

Lucasee, intendinge:the next any valch wes was 


: 
e 












with Ser 
Lucagsse and m ye, I did 
much talke and of matters of 
so forgett myself as that I did 


upon yp ane A, 

I mete a _— — 
my perature payne of stomacke, 
by drinckinge of wyne, and. wyne upon wyne, 


another 
through the distemperature that was 
my stomacke and head, and.upon the malice 


acknowledge unto your Lordship in your 


chamber upon Monday-the fourteenth of 
this present at. night, which es with 
others.” — Letters of Eminent Li Cha- 
racters. 
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Che Gatherer. 


Profitable Nature of Earch Trees.—The 
late Duke of At planted, in the last 
year of his life, 6,500 Scotch acres of moun- 
tain ground solely with larch, which in 
seventy-two years from the time of plant- 
ing will be a forest.of timber fit for the 
building of the largest class of ships in 
her Majesty’s navy. It will have been 
thinned out to about four hundred trees 

acre. Each tree will contain at the 
least fifty cubic feet, or one load of timber, 
which at the low price of one shilling per 
cubic foot, only half its present value, will 
give a. sum of 6,500,000/. sterling. Besides 
this, there will have been a return of 7/. 
per acre from the thinnings-; the land on 
which ‘the larch. is planted is not -worth 
above 9d. or 1s.. per acre. 





Anecdote of Hume.—The historian was 
once called on to display his talents at a 


but the utter simplicity of 
played a blockishness which blunted 
edge, for he only gave a sign of life by 
repeating the same. awkward gesture, and 
the same ridiculous exclamation, withou 


losopher, impati 
was there such a. calf of a man!” 


have made inquiries consist of a series of 
smalt bills, like those given away by quack 
doctors. of i t 


They speak a magi 
same plan to supply “ work for the million,” b: 
the operations 


iy 
of a society which will fur- 
nish a voluntary revenue of at least one 
million sterling to. the state, and a free-gift 
or “ gratitude-offering” of probably 200,000/. 
peated ene eae rans 
er Royal an ae putting it in the 
power of millions of people to maintain 
themselves and families. 
are all to have princely incomes, will be 
expected to exert themselves, in the best 


sible manner, in 


to the advertiser, they are to advance cash 
to carry on the scheme, of which, till they 
do so advance cash, they are to know little 
or nothing. This may be a very judicious 
and- honourable affair, but it looks like a 
stupid aes to swindle. 
lk and Meat.—One of the most striking 
pictures in and near Buenos Ayres is the 
young gaucho who bri milk. The 
milk is carried in six or eight large earthen 
bottles which hang on each side of the sad- 
There is seldom room for the bo: 
turns hi 
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et 

fecal 
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sea ‘ 
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premiums on the following day; and it has 

suggested that the amount of talent 
displayed, and the difficulty of deciding be- 
tween an eereniens of its rival expres- 
sions, are ly to send the committee to 


Parliament for a grant of additional pre> car 


miums. ; 
Useful Hints.—Never enter 2 sick room 


in a state of iration, a6 the moment - 
iil yen Se ubsor’. Do 


you become cool your pores 
not approach. contagious diseases. with an 
empty stomach ; nor sit between the sick 
and the fire, because the heat attracts the 
thin vapour. 

It was formerly the custom of Physicians 
to use a sand-glass instead of a watch, in 
pee ea. the pulse of their . Dr 


ullen used to carry his in his large skirt: - | 
pocket. It was twice as large as the sand 
glasses of modern times, and resembled-in’ 
shape the uncouth chronometers ocea- . been 


a seen on bs par soe re r 

ing killed through Smoking.— Avgus- 
tus II smoked many pipes daily.’ In 
knocking out the ashes of one them 
he set fire to his dressing-gown.. On 
hearing. his cries, the officer on, guard 
came to his assistance, and extingui 

the fire. He had been devout during 
the last years of his life, and, as a 
penance for his;sins, had worn a girdle, 
with points on’ the inside: these became 


heated ; and being pressed into his body 
ing,¢caused © 


while the flames were exti 1 

a-number of wounds; ’ at his age, 

proved too much for hiedebil consti- . 

tution. : sour d eit 
Gaulish Anti: 

discovered in the; 





end. The weight is 342 grammes, and the “To tmp SunecatzERs TO #HE ‘MinRoR.’— The 


gold is valued-at 880fr, It was found 


within 24 feet of the.surface, and no other — 


near it, It is sup- 


Dr Johnson and the-Margravine of Ans- 
pach.—'The vine tells that the lexi- 
cographer one day;.when vices were the 
topic ofeconversation, chose to defend drunk- 
enness as “ the most innocent of ‘all.” To 


drunken man ; he ended y eye 


might push ee owt 
little finger ; impossible it must 
be for a man to do much mischief, whom 
that little finger could repel !” This anec- 
dote was most probably treasured up for 
the sake of the implied compliment to the 
snialiness of the lady’s hand. 
Cemeteries.—If it were determined that 
no second interment in the same grave 
should be allowed, the space of ground re- 
quired for burials would soon become a 


fl 
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ii 
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i 
H 


i 
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was acting without instructions, and the 
arenes was.to be regarded as provi- 
sional. . The spl which has been taken 


is 
“quences might ensue, if he were hanged in 





to belong to the Gaulish period, - 
‘about Julius. Ceesar’s time, - : 


_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Number, at the clase of thehaif ; 


Si Gege Geen, “Phe Poca cts aap 
plied as usual, g : 


The “‘ Moon-Seeker,” an admired nouveliette by Lud- 
wig Tieck, has received, and will be insert7d. 

“‘ John Pritchard.”"~Ink for Marking Linen, with- 

preparation—-Take 100 


rather above 7 feet. We are obliged by the remarks 
én our correspondent’s letter, and shali attend to 
them. 





Loxpox: P i by CUNNINGHAM and 
privy bey Adelaide Street, Trafalgar Square; 
and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsemen. ; 
Printed by C. Revenct, 16 Little Pulteney street, 
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